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THE KURDISH MINORITY PROBLEM 

SUMMARY 

* 

4 

The almost three million Kurdish tribesmen of Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria con¬ 
stitute a factor of some importance in any strategic estimate of Near East affairs by 
virtue of their tradition of aimed resistance to the governments over them and the 

_ I 

efforts the USSR is making to stimulate and capitalize upon their grievances. Because 

of the narrow tribal loyalties of the Kurds and the rudimentary nature of the Kurdish 

nationalist movement, a unified attempt to set up an independent state over all of the 

traditional mountain homeland of “Kuidistan” is unlikely. Nevertheless, the Kurdish 

tribes can be expected to continue to break out in sporadic local uprisings, and the cur- 

rent activities of Soviet agents indicate that these revolts may follow the lines of the 

Soviet-sponsored “Kurdish People’s Republic,” which maintained a brief existence in 

* 

the Kurdish sector of Iran during 1946. Such revolts, although imlikely to achieve 
more than temporary independence for their instigators, are capable of furnishing 
propaganda for the USSR before world opinion and of disrupting operations of Iraq’s 
Mosul oilfields, which are in the Kurdish area. Moreover, the delicate balance of the 
present Near East state system creates the possibility that a Kurdish revolt, by drawing 
on security forces and by stimulating other dissident groups, might lead to further dis¬ 
ruption of the political and economic stability of that region. 

^ ^ • # 

Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 

have concurred in this report. 

The information herein is as of October 1948. 





THE KURDISH MINORITY PROBLEM 




The mountain tribes known as the Kurds are now and will continue to be a factor 
of some importance in any strategic estimate of Near East affairs Possessing a dis¬ 
tinctive ethnic strain and a language of their own, the Kurds constitute a fairly com¬ 
pact population group of roughly three million persons. They form the major element 
of the population in a mountainous area embracing some 150,000 squai’e miles of 
Turkish, Iranian, Iraqi, and Syrian territory; * this area, although it has never con¬ 
stituted a definite political entity and therefore cannot be precisely defined, has tradi- 

ditionally been known as “Kurdistan,” or land of the ICards.®* ... 

' • • • . to • • 

The Kurds are worthy of scrutiny chiefly because of the potential threat they pre¬ 
sent to the internal stability of Iran, Iraq, and, to a lesser extent, Syria, and because of 
the opportunity they present for Soviet subversive activity. In Turkey, where some one 
and on6>-half million Kurds, about half of the total, live, tiiey constitute about seven or 
eight percent of the population and form the largest minority group. They also repre¬ 
sent the most significant minority in Iran, where they ^oimbcr about 600,000, and in 
Iraq, where th j Kurdish population totals about 500,000. An estimated 200,000 Kurds 
live in northern Syria and in the cities of Damascus and Beirut. Possibly 50,000 Kurds 
live in the USSR, and there is an insignificant scattering in Afghanistan. 

An ancient people noted for their strong tribal loyalty, the Kurds are still mainly 
nomads who lead a semi-autonomous existence in the mountains of their traditional 

homeland.*** They, are belligei*ently independent, distrust the governments over 

* 

them, and have stubbornly resisted efforts to disarm them or restrict in any way their 

relative freedom. 

Tl?e Kurds have a long history of rebellion, althoi>gh thry have never been united 
under a government of their own and even now have only a rudimentary nationalist 
movement. In Turkey, out of which an autonomous “Ku.distsn” was to have been 
carved under the abortive Treaty of Sevres (1920), the government is achieving success 
with a program of assimilation, but it first had to quell three major Kurdish revolts 
and even now is careful to maintain strong security forces in the Kurdish area. In 
Iran, Kurdish tribal groups, including the powerful Shikkaks and the Jalalis, waged 
protracted campaigns against the government during the 1920’s and made new attempts 
to establish their independence in 1941 and 1946. Iraq has been confronted with 
repeated insurrections by Sheikh Mahmud of Sulaimaniya and by Baraani tribesmen, 
most recently under Mulla Mustapha, who was finally forced in 1947 to flee with his 
follov/ers through Iran into the USSR. Although Syria has not had to cope with tribal 
revolts, Damascus and the nearby Lebanese capital, Beirut, have been centers for 
Kurdish nationalist agitation.**** 

* Or approximately the size of Montana. 

•* See Ma? and Appendix C. “Kurdistan.” 

See Api/jp.dix A, “Kurdish Characteristics and Social Conditions.” 

•**«'See Ap.jcadiX B. “RelaUua^ with Paienl Governments.” 









The USSR has shown a strong interest in stii ring up the Kurds ever since the latter 
part of V/orld War II. It was the moving force behind the short-lived “Kurdish People’s 
Repubiic” set up in Iran alongside the “Azerbaijan People’s Republic” in 1945 and 
behind a similar “republic” in Iraq which died in the blueprint stage. Soviet agents 
are currently active in Kurdish Iran, in northern Iraq, and in Beirut, where the Soviet 
Legation serves as a contact point with Kurdish nationalists and as a base for agents 
in the tribal areas. Mulla Mustapha is still in the USSR; though he is reportedly not 
altogether satisfied with his treatment there, he might be used to lead a foray into Iran 
and Iraq, or as a useful tool in the creation of another puppet Kurdish government. 

There is no real prospect for a settlement of Kurdish grievances. The govern¬ 
ments of the parent states are doing very little at present to improve the conditions 
which are the subject of Kurdish complaints, and although they may be impelled to 
promise the Kurds reforms, there is no indication that they will actually carry them out. 
The various groups claiming to represent Kurdish nationalist aspirations will undoubt¬ 
edly continue their appeals to the UN and other international bodies, but it is difficult 
to foresee how any such organization could materially help the Kurds. Thus, threats 
of Kurdish rebellions are constantly present, while Kurdish complaints constitute a 
chronic theme for Soviet propagandists and agitators. ; ; t 

The Kurdish question, as manipulated by Soviet agitation, is a disruptive force 
which vnll continue to threaten, sporadically, the delicate balance of the present Near 
East state system. A successful large-scale Kurdish rebellion is not likely to take 
place; union of the tribes on an unprecedented scale would be necessary before any 
Kurdish uprising could achieve genuinely serious proportions, and there is at present 
no reason to e.xpect any marked lessening of the traditional disunity of the tribes. 
Nevertheless, except iii Turkey, local uprisings may be expected to recur periodically, 
possibly decked out in the trappings of nationalism along the lines of the “Kurdish Peo¬ 
ple's Republic” in Iran. Such revolts, although imlikely to last more than a year or 
two at most, are at least capable of furnishing propaganda material for the USSR before 
world opinion and, of course, the UN; in the case of the Iraqi Kurds, an uprising might 
result in disruption of operations in the Mosul oilfields. Moreover, the tenuous internal 
security of such states as Iraq and Iran makes it possible that a Kurdish revolt, by 
drawing off security forces and stimulating other dissident groups, might lead to further 
disruption of the political and economic stability of the Near and Middle East. 

• • f 
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Furt’ner details are set forth in the following attached appendices: 

* ^ 

Appendix A—Kurdish Characteristics and Social Conditions 
Appendix B—Relations with Parent Governments 
Appendix C—“Kurdistan” (with map) 

Appendix D—Historical Background 




APPENDIX A 


KURDISH CHARACTERISTICS AND SOCTAL CONDITIONS ' 

• . 

1. Dtoividual Chahactehisttcs, Language, AND RELiCIO^^. 

• , 

For centuries the Kurds have lived apaurt from other population groups, maintain- 
ing: their own social organization and customs; intei'marriage with non-Xurds has been 
negligible since the Middle Ages. As a result of this social and racial segi*egation, the 

4 

Kurds have distinctive personal characteristics and traits. Physically, they are taller 
than neighboring peoples, and they have a reputation throughout the Near East for 
exceptional strength and stamina. Particul^-ly in western “Kurdistan,” the Kurds 
are long-headed, and many of them have fair hair and blue eyes, in contrast to most of 
their neighbors. Individual Kurds give an initial impression of being stolid, taciturn, 
and even stupid; the men usually appear politically naive. These appearances. hoW' 
ever, are deceptive and carA probably be attributed to the loneliness and infrequent 
participation in social affairs which marks the Kurdish herdsman's life. When forced 
to compete in less isolated environments, Kurds have demonstrated great ^rewdness, 
even when they lacked formal education. Individual Kujd.s who have been assimilated 
• into surrounding cultures have often achieved great success despite the disadvantage 
of coming from a minority group—^-although in so doing they have usually lost touch 
with their kinsmen. Two notable exceptions are Jela! Baban of Syria and AmanuBah 
Ardalan of Iran, each of whom has held several cabinet posts in his country. The 
tenacity with which the Kurds have persistently resisted assimilation into more power¬ 
ful surrounding populations is in itself an indication of their moral stamina. . 

% 

The Kurd.s continue to use a language of their own, although many of them, par- 
ticularly in Turkey and Iran, are now also conversant with the chief language of the 
country in which they usually reside. Kurdish, an Indo-European tongue which bears 
some resemblance to Persian, can be broken down into several principal dialects, al¬ 
though actual classification is difficult because of the many variations in the sub¬ 
dialects. Despite these differences, however, Kurds using different dialects are usually 
able to understand one another. 

Kurdish is almost entirely a spoken, everyday language which has no literature 
except for a few songs and poems passed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generatiorL There is no Kurdish alphabet, and when the language is written, Arabic 
(or, less often, Roman) characters are employed. The Kurds as a group are almost 
completely illiterate,’*' and although some start has been made in educating the Kurds, 
the instruction is almost invariably conducted in another language. The use of Kurd- 

* For example, in Turkey, where considerable progress in education has been made, the off.rial 
1935 statistics for the province of Mardin indicate 93.1 percent illiteracy for males and 99.2 percent 
for females ever the population os a whole, including nor.-Kurds. Aithough these figures are high 
enough, it is significant that Turkey provides no official sta'.istics for seme other provinces within 
Turkish “Kurdistan” which probably had even poorer education facilities than Mardin. 





!sh in schocis is prohibited in Turkey and Iran, while dlTiciilties arising in part from 
the ab.virice of any Kurdish alphabet have been the basis of constant Kurdish com¬ 
plaint in Syiia, Lebanon, and (to a lesser extent) in Iraq. 

Despite their obstinate retention of their own language and social customs, the 
Kurds were not able to withstand the advance of Islam. Almost all of them are Sunni 
Moslems—that is, members of that division of Islam which regards the Hadith (Tradi- 


) as well as the Koran as 


they thus form part 


the religious majority in the Islamic world as a whole and in all the countries (except 
predominantly Shiite Iran) which contairi large Kurdish populations. Their religious 


deep 


Although they engage in such normal Moslem practices 


as the use of talismans to ward off evil spirits, the employment of mullas (or lay practi- 
tioners) to perform marriage and funeral ceremonies, and the memorization by rote of 
long passages from the Koran, many of their religious usages actually pre-date their 
conversion to Islam. They are unlikely to join any cause primarily on religious grounds. 


2 . 


EcoNO^nc Life. 


The economic pattern of Kurdish life has scarcely changed during the entire period 
of recorded history. Some of the tribes have settled down to a primitive exploitation 
of the soil in one locality. Most of them are, however, like their ancestors, nomadic 
herdsmen who migrate back and forth with their sheep and goats from the high sum¬ 
mer pasturages to the more sheltered mountain valleys used in the winter, living in 
tents and canying all of their accumulated paraphernalia on their camels, donkeys, and 
horses and on their own backs. Except as they are able, from time to time, to obtain 
such items as salt, utensils, weapons, and bits of clothing from others, the nomads sup¬ 
ply all of their material needs themselves. They often supplemtmt their food supply 
by planting small vegetable or cereal crops to be harvested before the next migration, 
and they occasionally plunder settled communities while on the march. Whatever the 
success of such raids, however, the life of the nomadic Kurds is a hard one which yields 
barely enough for subsistence. From birth to death the Kurdish herdsman is continu¬ 


ally faced with disease, filth, wet, and cold, and his native costume is only too often 
nothing more than a few rags swathed around his body in traaitiona. fashion. 

The settled Kurds live in similarly strained economic circumstances, although they 
depend less oh livestock and nore on cultivation than do their nomadic kinsmen. They 


are 


obtain salt, utensils, clothing, and other articles through the sale of brush 


tobacco, rugs, honey, nuts, and garden products. TI 
s is limited, hcw'ever, by the poor soil and almost 


yield 




usu 


usually owned by an absentee landlord 


who takes much of the crop yield himself. 


3. 


The iMPOHT.aN'CE of the Thibe. 






by a single leader with the advice of the tribal elders, is the 




KurdUh economic 


The nomadic Kurds move 


units in cheir se.mi-annual treks between summer and winter encampments, leaving 





behind a small number of individuals de-sl^riated to tend or guard the land. The set¬ 
tled Kurds, although more exposed to outside influence and more likely to move away 
into non-Kurdish areas than are their nomadic kinsmen, remain subject to tribal juris¬ 
diction; the influence of the community is strong, and, in addition, the Kurdish peasant 
usually has an agha, or notable, of the tribe as his landlord. * 


The Kurds are individually subject to the laws of the countries in which they 
reside. In practice, however, the maintenance of order, like the making of social and 
economic decisions, is normally carried on by the tribal community, on the basis of 
unwritten tribal law. Because of the remoteness of the Kurdish tribal areas, law- 
enforcement machinery is often unavailable, and to a certain extent the civil authori¬ 
ties themselves recognize tribal jurisdiction and tribal law as binding. Even when this 
is not the case, the Kurds view the civil courts with a distrust that is often justified. . 
As a result, the Kurds tend to mete out Justice and settle disputes themselves, through 
the medium of primitive open courts in which the tribal elders act as judges. Disputes 
between sub-tribes are handled through negotiations Iretween the tribal leaders or 

through arbitration f 

. 

y 

Strong tribal loyalties are carefully nurtured. Individuality is discouraged in 
Kurdish youth from an early age as being detrimental to the well-being of the tribal 
community. The adult Kurd identifies himself almost exclusively with the tribe in 
which he engages in the struggle for existence; he has only a shallow comprehension 
of being, for example, a Turk or Iranian or Iraqi—or even of having any loyalty to the 
Kurdish people as a whole. Because of this independent, self-sufficient attitude, dis¬ 
agreements between Kurdish tribes—^perhaps over the use of grazing lands or over a 
sheep-stealing incident—are likely to remain unsettled, forming a basis for lingering 
hatred. 

• • % 
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4 . MIUTAKY CAPABnjLTIFS. - . • ’ 

♦ 


Like most nomadic peoples, the Kurds 


a strong martial tradition. The 


Kurdish boy begins to wear a dagger before he reaches his teens and becomes 


rifleman during 


rifle is the adult Kurd's most prized possession; 
•stealing, and the protection of tribal independ- 


not only useful in hunting, sheep-stealing, and the 
!, but also seiwes as a symbol of manhood, independence, and tribal prestige 


Kurdish belligerency is most evident among the purely nomadic tribes. Again 
and again they have resisted attempts to restrain their raiding habits or otherwise 
exercise greater control over them, and despite periodic attempts by the civil authority 
to disarm them they have mysteriously almost always been able to acquire new weapons. 
Although their armament is limited to individual weapons (and sometimes machine 
guns), these tribesmen are effective guerrilla fighters in their own mountain areas and 
have frequently defeated more heavily equipped government forces by virtue of their 
superior knowledge of the terrain and their ability to scatter and disappear when con¬ 
fronted with superior forces. Outside of their mountains, the Kurds are handicapped 
by the limits which narrow tribal loyalties place on the size of the forces they can muster 
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APPENDIX B 


RELATIONS WITH PARENT GOVERNMENTS 


1 . 


Introduction, 


The Kuurds as a whole have almost always been subject to the rule of outside govern- 
•ts. In the seventeenth century Persia and the Ottoman Empire between them 


ments. In 
absorbed all 


C4 


Kurdistan/* thus wiping out the last of the small, temporarily unsuh- 


dued Kurdish “states” which had grown up 


In the early nineteenth century 


when Turkey was preoccupied with the revolt of Egypt, the Kurdish tribes rebelled 
under Russian encouragement, and for almost two decades they succeeded hi main¬ 
taining their independence throughout a large area centering on Mosul. These Kurd- 

ish principalities were suppressed in 1847, however, and when half a century later a 

4 

confedei-ation of Kurdish tribes known as the Mflli threatened Turkish sovereignty over 
their tribal lands, the Turks succeeded in suppressing it by showering its leader, Ibrahim 
Pasha, with rank and privilege. In World War I, de^ite some defections to the Russian 
side, large numbers of Kurds (from Iran as well as Turkey) fought as members of the 
Ottoman Army. .. , . . . .. . t 


r / 


The collapse of the Ottoman Empire at the end of World War 1 encouraged many 
Kurds to agitate for independence, and in the Treaty of Sdvres (1920) the victorious 


Allies included provisions for an autonomous “Kurdistan** as part of their plan to parti¬ 
tion the “sick man of Europe*’ almost out of eiristence.* Implementation of the Treaty 

% 

of Sevres, however, was prevented by the rise of Turkish nationalism under Mustafa 

y 

Kemal (Aiaturk) and Turkey’s armed resistance to tbc dismerr/c erment of Anatolia^ 
In the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), which formally terminated *rurkey*s successful mili¬ 
tary campaign, the idea of Kurdish autonomy was dropped. Parts of the Kurdi^ 
homeland passed to the jurisdiction of the newly created mandates of Mesopotamia 
(Iraq) and Syria. More than half rem^ed under Turk^ and Iran. - ^ * 


The subsequent history of the Kurds must be treated country by coimtry. The 
Kurds have continued to think and act as membei's of a particular tribe rather than as 

r 

“Turks” or “Iraqis,” and their revolts have sometimes been carried on across intema- 


boimdaries 


Nevertheless, the problem of controlling them or trpng to 


late them has been a different one in each of the countries concerned 






tide 62 of the treaty called for preparations for the establishment of Kurdish autonomy 
districts predominantly Kurdish, situated east of the Euphrates, to the south of the south- 
tier cf Armenia which is to be determined later, and to the north of the Turco-Syrian- 


Mesopotamian 


v* 


64 of the treaty provided that the Kurds of the Vilayet (Prov 


of Mosul, v. hich was allocated to the Mandate of Mesopotamia, would be permitted to join the 
state of Kurdistan provided that they demonstrated to the League of Nations that a majorii 
the population wanted and was capable of self-government. 
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2. Relaxioxs with Turkey. 


Af-.er Turkey’s exchange of populations with Greece during the early 1920’s the 
Kurds constituted the largest non-Turkish group in the republic. The Kurdish sheikhs 
a.nd athas, realizing that their ranks, titles, wealth, and feudal privileges were Jeopard¬ 
ized by Mustafa Kcmal’s new regime, led repeated revolts: More than a decade passed 
before they were pacified. ' 

The first major uprising did not take place until 1925, after the Ankara Govern¬ 
ment had abolished the Caliphate, and it drew upon religious feeling as well as the “inco- 
her ent nationalism” which had been disappointed by the Treaty of Lausanne. Led by 
a Kurdish religious notable. Sheikh Said, the 1925 rebellion called for the proclamation 
of a n=v/ Sultan-Caliph and the re-establishment of the Shariah, or Koranic law, ••vhich 
the Turkish Republic had replaced with Western civil codes. The Kurdish candidate 
for the Sultanate was a prince of the deposed imperial:fiouse of Osman, a son of Sultan 
Abdul Hamit II, who had for his own purposes treated the Kurds well. 

A ^ 

Tnis rebellion, which took place in southern and eastern Turkey, was firmly sup¬ 
pressed by Mustafa Kemal, and Sheikh Said and other leaders were executed. Soon 
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thereafter, however, a second uprising, led by Ihsan Nuri and supported by Kurds in 
Iran and Syria, took place in the Agri Dag (Mount Ararat) region. Its ostensible pur¬ 
pose was to protest against the abolition of the fez and the wearing of “Christian” hats 
in Turkey. After allowing the “fez revolt” to drag out for almost three years, Turkey 
finally stifled it in a campaign of great ruthlessness. Ihsan Nuri himself managed to 
escape into Iran with many of his followers, however, and other Kurds who had 
attempted a diversionary attack from Syria were able to get back across the border. 

The last major Kurdish revolt against Turkey took place in 1937 in Tunceli, a prov- 

P 

ir.ce of the Dersim region. This time the Turkish Government lost no time in crushing 
the !*ebellion. Sayit Riza, the Alouite religious leader who had instigated the revolt, 
was hanged along with a number of his followers, and the government’s victory was 
folic wed fay enactment of the famous “Tunceli Law,” which provided rigid military con¬ 
trols over Kurdish-inhabited territory. 

to 

Since 1937 the Turkish-Government has kept a strict watch over the Kurdish areas 
and. while doing so, has worked assiduously to assimilate the Kurds. Turkish policy 
is based on the concept that “there is no Kurdish problem, and there are no Kurds.” 
In cfflcial usage^ the Kurds are “mountain Turks” who theoretically possess all the 
privileges which are the constitutional birthright of every Turkish national. The teach¬ 
ing of Kurdish is prohibited, and primary schools are being set up in which Kurdish 
chi'r.i en are taught to speak Turkish. Roads and railroads have been constructed in 
the Kurdish areas, not only to facilitate administration and military control, but in an 
honest effort to raise the Kurdish standard of living; the major railroad construction 
currently in progress in Turkey is on a line which will eventually run through the heart 
of Turkish “Kurdistan,” from Elazig castv/ard to Qiitur in Iran, by way of Mu§ and 
Lake Van. Kurds who resist assimilation have been transported to the western, non- 
Kurdish provinces and resettled, a few at a time, in widely scattered villages. At the 





same time, Turks from western Anatolia, and more particularly immigrant Moslem 
Turks, are encouraged to settle in “Kurdish” territory. 

These policies have proved so successful that the government in December 1946 felt 
justified in repealing the “Tunceli Law,” the most drastic of its measures for restraining 

4 

the Kurds. Many Kurds who had been moved westward are now permitted to return 
to their homeland. For more than a decade no new uprisings have taken place, and 


the Turkish Km*ds, already somewhat more prosperous than their brethren in neigh¬ 
boring countries, have proved far less susceptible to anti-government or nationalistic 
propaganda from abroad. The adherence of the Kurds in Turkey to a revitalized 


Kurdish nationalist movement is far from assured 


The process of “Turkification,” 


4 

moreover, will probably be accelerated as the construction of Turkish schools and the 


government’s measures for economic development continue 


In particular, the dis¬ 


covery of petroleum deposits at Raman Dag, along the upper reaches of the Tigris River, 
could conceivably lead to a new era of prosperity for Turkish “Kurdistan.’.’. . . 
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3. 


Relations with Iran. 


The Kurds of Iran have repeatedly attempted to shake off the central government’s 
authority. In the confusion which permeated the Middle East at the close of World 
War I, two Kurds of the Shikkak tribe, Ismael Agha (better known by his nickname of 
Simitko or Simko) and Ammar Khan, succeeded in dominating a wide stretch of north¬ 
western Iran for four years before their defeat by an Iranian Army force in 1922. 
Another rebellious Kurdish leader, Jafar Sultan, was able to maintain some measure of 
independence until 1925. 

Reza Shah’s dictatorial government succeeded in controlling the Kurds duiing the 
remainder of the period between the two World Wars, by virtue of the strong military 
posts it set up throughout the Kurdish area, but the collapse of Reza Shah's authority 
in September 1941, when Soviet and British troops simultaneously occupied Iran, was 


by a new flareup of the Kurdish 
tribes and sub-tribes concerned s 


proved short-lived, how 


apparently unprepared to sponsor a Kurdish state, used its military control over most 


% 

of the Kurdish area to restore order. . . - 

• • • • 

A new opportunity for Kurdish autonomist aspirations arose in late 1945, when the 
USSR undertook active steps at least partially to dismember Iran before its occupation 
troops left. Soviet preparations for establishment of a puppet state in Azerbaijan * 
were paralleled in the Kurdish area to the immediate south; a Kurdish Democi-atic 
Party was organized under a prominent and wealthy Kurd of Mehabad, Qazi Moham¬ 
med, while Ammar Khan, hero of the 1918-22 revolt and probably the most influentiai 
Kurdish tribal leader in Iran, was induced to lend the support of his Shikkak tribesmen 
Earlv in 1946, following proclamation of the new regime in Azerbaijan. Qazi Moham 


med announced the establishment 


• 4 


Kurdish People’s Republic 




with its capital 


at Mehabad. ’ 
Mehabad mull 


Qazi was president of the “Republic,’’ and H 




d the Nationa’l Assembly. A Kurdish People’s Army 


as 


• * The alternate spelling ‘•Azerbaidzhan** is used on the attached map. 





forn'.t^i under Soviet auspices with the support or consent of Begzadeh, Jalali. Keiki, and 
other Kurdish tribes, and Radio MohaUad and a Kurdnsh newspaper were established 
under Soviet guidance to back the new state. 


The Mehabad Kurdish state, which was probably intended to be the nucleus of a 
greater “Kurdistan/' lasted only a few months. Rivalry with the “People's Republic ot 
Azerbaijan” was a major cause of friction. The Mehabad Government’s claims to juris¬ 
diction over all Iranian territory west of Saqqiz, from the Soviet border south to Miyan- 
duab. conflicted in large measure with the claims of the Azerbaijan Government, and 
the Mehabad Kurds were irritated by the special favor with which the Soviet Army and 
Soviet agents treated the Azerbaijan regime. Of increasingly greater importance, how¬ 
ever, was Kurdish disillusionment over Soviet methods and unfulfilled promises and the 
impression made by US firmness against the USSR's expansionism. Ammar Khan soon 
became openly hostile to both the USSR and the Democratic Party leadership, and 
Qazi Mohammed lost influence rapidly as other tribal chieftains joined the Shikkak 
opposition. Prime Tdinister Qavam hastened the disintegration of the Kurdish state 
by promising the Kurds favorable treatment if they cooperated with his efforts to 
re-establish the central government’s authority. In December 1946, after the Soviet 
Army had withdrawn, Iranian forces marched into both Azerbaijan and “Kurdistan,” 
and the two rebel governments collapsed. While the Azerbaijan leader, Pishevari, 
escaped into the USSR, Qazi Mohammed surrendered and, with his brother and his 
cousin, was later executed. . .. ^ : 

The government’s victory was marred, however, by the presence in Iran of the ‘ 
Iraqi Kurdish leader, Mulla Mustapha, and his Barzani tribesmen. The Barzanis, who 

had fled into Iran in October 1945, seized an arsenal at Mehabad abandoned by Qazi 

# 

Mohammed and refused either to relinquish the arms as a condition to being settled on 
Iranian Government territory or to return to Iraq, where Mulla Mustapha and 110 
other leaders had been condemned to death. The Barzanis, who were aided by Herki 
Kurds and Assyrians under Zero Beg, were finally driven back into Iraq by Iranian 
troops supported by loyalist Kurdish tribesmen, but the doughty Mulla Mustapha 
thereupon recrossed the frontier with several hundred followers and succeeded in 

working his way north to the USSR, where he remains under Soviet protection. 

% 

Major clashes between Kurds and government forces have been lacking since the 
dramatic escape of the Barzanis, but the Kurds remain restive under Iranian rule. 
Although the loyalist Kurdish leaders were feted and bemedalled in Tehran following 
the fall of the Mehabad regime, the Iranian Government has shown no real interest in 
dealing with Kurdish grievances. Kurdish leaders feel that they are inadequately 
represented in the Iranian Majlis in comparison with non-Kurdish tribal groups such 
as the Bakhtiaris, the Qashquais, and the 'Turcomans, and the Kurds have a deep dis¬ 
trust for the corrupt and lethargic provincial and military officials with whom they 
must deal. The appointment in 1947 of Marshal Shahbakhti, an old enemy of the 
Kurds, as military governor of Azerbaijan only increased Kurdish dissatisfaction over 
the government’s failure to improve conditions in Azerbaijan. The continuing threat 
of a Soviet attack has also contributed to Kurdish apprehension regarding the future. 
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particulavly in view of government attempts to disarm U*e tribes and Kurdish lack of 


[ranian Army’s ability to resist foreign aggression. 

despite the existence of some active disaffection amon 
Lli and Hevki tribes, the Kurds have recently tended to fa 


Kurd 


Iranian Army’s program for harnessing tribal support against Soviet penetration. A 

4 

number of Kurdish leaders lost what confidence they had in the USSR as a result of the 
“People’s Republic” fiasco, and although there is much evidence of Soviet subversive 
work in the Kurdish area, at present many Kurds are likely to offer resistance to 2 uay pro- 
Soviet tendencies amons; the more disaffected tribesmen. 


4. 


Relations with Iraq. 

The Kurds have fared somewhat better in Iraq than in other 


They 


represented in both the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies* and usually have some 


representation in 


Iraq’s constitution authorizes the use of the Kurdish 


language in the schools. Nevertheless, the laige Kurdish population of northern Iraq 
feels restricted by its minority status and has repeatedly resisted government controls. 

Kurdish uprisings have centered about three leading personalities: Sheikh Mah¬ 
mud of Sulaimaniya and two brothers of the Barzani tribe. Sheikh Ahmad and Mulla 


Mustapha 


Sheikh Mahmud enjoyed considerable independence from World War I 


Mosul boundary dispute between Turkey and 


Iraq was 


settled by the Treaty of Ankara in X926, and he later led a number of campaigns against 
soveimment forces, in which he returned to his chief base of Sulaimaniya sevei'al times 


been driven out by government 


in 1941. he unsuc¬ 


cessfully attempted to take advantage of the confusion resulting from the German- 
supported Rashid Ali al-Gailani coup against the government. 

The first of the major Barzani revolts look place in 1931, when Sheikh Ahmad, 
after announcing his conversion to Christianity, succeeded in defeating a number of 
other Kurdish tribes as well as regular Iraqi troops before he was defeated by British 


forced to flee into Turkey 


rship of Barzani dissidents has since 


passed to his irrepressible brother, Mulla Mustaph 




Mustapha waged a series 


campaigns against the government’s forces from 1943 to October 1945, when he was 


wdth 


As noted above (page 10) 


Mustapha was driven tempoi'arily back into Iraq, after he had refused to accept the 
alternative terms offered him by the Iranian Government, but then managed to escape 
hark throujrh Iran into the USSR. Although some of his followers have since retuimed 


individually to Iraq, they 


settled in widely separated areas 


No major 


clashes between the Iraqi Army and the Kurds have taken place since 1945 and, when 
the Palestine War broke out in 1948, Ii*aq was willing to risk stripping its Kurdish areas 
of their normal garrisons in order to support the more urgent Arab needs. 

In 1946, at the time of the Iranian “Kurdish People's Republic,” several Iraqi 
Kurdish factions formed a Kurdish People’s Party, with Mulla Mustapha s blessing, for 
the purpose of setting up a Federal Kurdish State within Iraq. The party soon dis¬ 
appeared, however, apparently without doing anything beyond setting up its prospectus. 



J 


Rr.:_vr:oN*s v/ith Syria Lebanon. 


The Kurds con^Utute a relatively small minority in Syria and Lebanon. Kurdish 
corn:;'. .:nities of long standing are locatod in the Kurd Dagh ar^a of northwestern Syria, 
but the largest concentration is in the Jazirah section of northeastern Syria, where a 
considerable number of Kurdish immigrants settled after the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire. Small but politically active Kurdish communities exist in Damascus and 
Beirut. 


The Kurds, along with other minorities, are accorded equal rights and privileges 
with the majority groups in Syria and Lebanon. They have parliamentary representa¬ 
tion and generally concede that they have received fair treatment in such matters as 

of justice. Nevertheless, 


. construction of schools, and administration of 
many of them feel that their integrity as a group is in jeopardy. This feeling is most 
noticeable in Beirut and Damascus, which have become centers of Kurdish nationalist 
propaganda, and among the non-native immigrant Kurds, who have retained their 


traditional hatred 


alien domination 


The immigrant group has provided most 


of the leaders of the Syrian and Lebanese Kurds, notably the Badr Khan family. Dr. 
Ahmad Nazif. and Hassan Hajo Agha. 

The principal Kurdish grievance^is that the Syrian system of administering minori¬ 
ties, although somewhat less strict than that of the French mandate, continues to be 
based primarily on religious rather than ethnic distinctions. This groups the Kurds 
with the Sunni Arabs instead of giving them a special status. The more politically 


conscious Kurds are equally concerned, however. 


basic tendency of Syrian 


minority policy toward ultimately eliminating the minority concept entirely in favor 
of a.n all-inclusive secular nationalism. Convinced that they cannot halt this process 
of assi.miiation without outside assistance, these Kurds have tended to regard the crea¬ 


tion cf an independent “Kurdistan” as 
such a state is variously defined. In a 


ir only salvation. The area to be incl uded in 
Lses, however, it included portions of Turkey, 
supposition is made that a unified Kurdish 


movement for independence must 



) 


Kurdish N.ationalism and the USSR 




» a genuine Kurdish nationalism, as distinct from the resent- 
t of outside authority felt by the tribes, have been made ever since the middle of 
'1 nineteenth century. The Kurdish nationalist movement, however, has remained 
small and disunited and has been dominated by a relatively limited number of con¬ 
spirators and agitators. 


Beginning in 1330. w'hen Sheikh Otaeidullah’s clandestine Kurdish League was 
formed to promote an independent Kurdish state west of Lake UiTniat the secret society 




Ku 


Ottoman Government 


oon suppressed the League through the simple expedient of banishing the Sheikh, 
ever, and the League’s numerous successors have never succeeded in growing power¬ 


ful, be 


as well as governmental efforts to suppress them 
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Little is kno\v'n of the three most mominent Kurdish secret societies of ve'^cr.t 

* 

years: the Khoybun Society, which has opora'x-cl in Syria and (to a lesser e.xtent) Turkey 
since the early 1920*s; the Komalla Kurd (formally the "Jiana”—or Young Kurd Soci¬ 
ety) in Iraq and Iran, which in 1943 was reported as pro-Soviet, and the Hewa Kurd in 
Iraq. The Khoybun, which had been set up to agitate for an independent “Kurdistan.” 
ceased during World War II its active cooperation with its Armenian counterpart. The 
Hewa Kurd organization appears to be primarily a student agitation group which has 
no plans for direct action. 

I 

In addition to the conspiratorial organizations, a large number of more or less 
open organizations have sprung up, particularly in Syria and Lebanon, to agitate for 
Kurdish independence. Such organizations have been active in presenting petitions 
and demands for Kurdish independence to international bodies ever since the Sevres 
deliberations of 1920; many such petitions were presented to the Allied powers and to 
the UN during and immediately after World War IT. 

Some disjointed efforts have also been made to establish Kurdish-language news¬ 
papers and magazines in an effort to encourage a Kurdish literature and spread nation¬ 
alist propaganda. The Badr Khan family of Syria, for example, has backed a periodical 
called “Kurdistan,” which was published by Midhat Beg Badr Khan successively in 
Cairo, Geneva, and London before being taken over by his nephew, Suraya Beg. Such 
publications, which must necessarily be printed in Arabic or Roman characters because 
of the absence of a Kurdish alphabet, have had an obviously limited appeal in view of 
the illiteracy of the great mass of Kurds. 

Although Kurdish nationalists have shown, through their many appeals to inter¬ 
national bodies, that they feel outside support to be necessary, the USSR alone has 
taken an active interest in the Kurds, and then only after long neglect. The 50.000 
Kurds in the USSR, like other minorities, were permitted to have their own schools and 
publications and to form separate units in the Soviet Army, but for many years the 
USSR has not used its Kurds, as it did its Armenians, as a lure to related groups outside 

its borders. 

Soviet efforts to win Kurdish support began during World War II and show every 
indication of continuing. In Iran, despite the failure of the Soviet-supported “Kurdish 
People's Republic,” the USSR has continued its agitation; the recent opening of Soviet 
consulates at Rizaiyeh, near Lake Uimia. and at Maku, in the Jalali Kurd area, was 
obviously connected with such activity. Another center of Soviet activity is the Soviet 
Legation in Beirut, which has maintained contact with Kurdish nationalists in the 
Levant and has sent out agents to the Kurdish tribal areas. Recent report*^ have 
emphasized Soviet efforts among the Kurds of northern Iraq. Meanw'hile, the USSR 
continues to harbor Mulla Mustapha’s remaining Barzani Kurds, who are presumably 
being kept in readiness for a foray, perhaps with Soviet support, into Iran and Iraq, 
or as a nucleus for the formation of a new puppet Kurdis'n state. There is good evi¬ 
dence, however, that Kurds who have been given sanctuary in the USSR are not 
content with their shabby treatment there, and disillusionment lingers among Kurds 
in Iran over the Soviet failure to fulfil promises in 1946. 
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APPENDIX C 


“KURDISTAN 


»» 


■f 


1 . 


General. 


9 # 


The name “Kurdistan,” meaning “country of the Kurds,” is used to designate a 
large area of southeastern Turkey, northwest Iran, northern Iraq, and northern Syria, 
in which the Kurds form the preponderant element in the population. The term is a 
nebulous one. The boundaries of “Kurdistan” cannot be defined closely on historical 
grounds because the area has never been a definite political entity. Precise determina¬ 
tion of the ethnic limits of “Kurdistan” is made difiElcult by the nomadic habits of many 
Kurdish tribes and by the overlapping of Kurdish and non-Kurdish population groups 
in many areas. Although the great majority of the Kurdish people live within “Kurdi- 
stan,” giving the term some ethnic meaning, numerous individuals, groups, and colonics 
of Kurds live outside its boundaries. 


• • . 


The geographical distribution of Kurds, both within and without-what is generally 
regarded as “Kurdistan,” is listed below by country. No reliable basis exists for esti¬ 
mating the numerical strength of the Kurdish population, and the figures used in this 
study, totalling 2,850,000, must be accepted with great reserve. " 


2. 


Turkett. 




^ 4 




0 4 


The Turkish policy of brealdng up agglomerations of Kurds and settling them in 
groups of very small numbers in western Anatolia, despite recent reversals of that 
policy, has decreased the total number of Kurds in Turkish “Kurdistan.” The great 
majority of the estimated 1,500,000 Kurds in Turkey (out of a total 1945 population of 
18,871,203) still live in southeastern Turkey, south and east of a line drawn from the 

USSR border through Kars, Erzurum, Erzincan, Malatya, Mara§, and Gaziantep to the 

% 

border of Syria. 




3. IR.AN. 

4 

The majority of Kurds in Iran live in tlit area adjacent to the borders of Iraq and 
Turkey, across which seasonal nomadic migration normally takes place. Territorial 
overlapping of Kurds with the largely Turki-speaking population of Iranian Azerbatijan 
and also with Lur tribes makes definition of Iranian “Kurdistam” difficult. Generally 
spealdng, however, the Kurdish area may be taken to include all territory within a 
tentative line which begins at the Tu’-kish border on the lower slojjes of Agri Dag 
(Mount Ararat), follows the west and south shores of Lake Urmia, roughly encircles 
Miyanduab and Kangavar, including Kermanshah and Sinneh, and meets the Iraq 
border south of Khanaquin. Kurds are also found living among other peoples in an 
area stretching southward from this tentative line toward the Persian Gulf, and Kurds 
are found elsewhere in Iran, particularly in the northeast. In the absence of reliable 


4 • 




4 



A 





popu 




or. 


iimorir 


ted to be 


mere than 600.000, out of a total nopuUtion of upwards 


4. Iraq. 


“Kurdistan’" in Iraq may be generally described as comprising the territory east 
of the Tigris River and north of a line running westward from the vicinity of Mandali 

to the Tigris River just south of the point where the Little Zab River joins it. Subject 

♦ 

to seasonal migrations in and out of Iraq by the nomad tribes, the Kurds in Iraq are 
estimated to number less than 500,000 out of an estimated 1947 total population of 

4,799,500. 


5. Syria and Lzbanon. 

4 

4 

The Kurds in Syria live chiefly along the northern bordered particularly in 
Jazirah, a large province in the northeast bordering Turkey and Iraq. There are also 
Kurds in Damascus and Beirut A fairly recent estimate gives the ] lumber of Kurds 
in the two countries as “perhaps” 200,000, out of a total population of 2,860,411 (Syria) 
Bird 1,126,601 (Lebanon). All but a few thousand of these Kurds live in Syria. 


■ 6. OTHsa Kurdish Communities. 

. 

Most of the Kurds living outside the four chief parent states are in the USSR, 
chiefly in the Armenian and Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republics. Perhaps 50,000 
Kurds are on Soviet soil, although available estimates are even less consistent and 
reliable than these for the other parent states. 
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